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SEAFARING     AND    SHIPPING     DURING 
THE    VIKING    AGES. 

By  Trof.  ALEXANDER  BUGGE,  Hon.  Life  Member. 


THE  Norwegians  are  still  a  seafaring  nation.  The 
long  coast,  with  the  many  fiords  and  thousands 
of  islands,  foster  boys  who,  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  are  accustomed  to  the  sea  and,  when  grow- 
ing up,  become  hardy  seamen.  But  shipping  is  not  of 
recent  date  in  Norway.  The  annals  of  English  trade  and 
commerce  will  tell  you  that  during  the  mediaeval  ages, 
before  the  Hanseatic  League  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
other  northern  trading  nations,  Norwegian  ships  every 
year  used  to  sail  to  Grimsby,  Boston,  King's  Lynn,  and 
other  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.1  And  the 
further  we  go  back  in  history  the  more  we  see  that  the 
Norwegians  and  the  other  Scandinavian  peoples — 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gotland — were 
the  principal  seafaring  nations  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Christiania  preserves 
some  wonderful  specimens  of  ships  from  the  Viking 
Ages,  i.e.,  from  the  gth  and  ioth  centuries,  especially 
the  Gokstad  and  the  Oseberg  Ships.  The  Gokstad 
ship  is,  though  rather  small,  a  perfect  Viking  ship,  and 
shows  what  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  ship- 
building had  already  reached  in  those  olden   times. 

The  chief  claim  to  a  place  of  honour  for  Northmen  in 
mediaeval  history  is  indeed  not  only  the  Eddie  Poems 
and  the  Sagas,  but  what  they  have  done  for  the  opening 
up  of  trade  and  shipping  on  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

1  We  learn  this  from  the  Customs  Rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  which  are  to  be  published  in  "  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum," 
Vol.  xix. 
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European  commerce  and  economic  life  have  never 
been  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  more  especially  of  his  successors  in  the  9th  century. 
Never  has  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money  been  so 
high  and  the  price  of  co  nmodities  so  low.  In  England, 
as  well  as  in  France  an  1  Germany,  there  was  no  native 
class  of  merchant-.  The  merchant  had  no  fixed  homt-  ; 
he  was  a  stio  ler,  and  mostly  a  f  r<  igner,  a  Jew,  a  Greek, 
or  a  Syrian — or,  later  on,  an  Italian.  The  Syrians, 
especiallv,  were  the  great  merchants,  and  especially  the 
money  merchants,  of  the  epoch  of  the  Merovings.  At 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  they  had  already 
established  themselves  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there 
was  no  regular  traffic  and  commerce  between  the 
different  European  countries,  except  what  the  Arabs  in 
the  south  and  the  east,  and  the  barbarians  in  the 
north,  carried  on. 

With  the  barbarians  I  also,  though  it  is  not  quite 
exact,  reckon  the  Frisians,  who,  indeed,  were  the  great 
seafaring  nation  of  the  North  Sea.  They  exported, 
about  the  year  800,  their  woollen  cloth,  for  which  the 
Netherlands  always  have  been  famous,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  had  factories  in  the  most  important  towns 
of  western  Germany — for  instance,  Mainz  and  Worms. 
But  the  Frisians  also  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and  sailed 
to  England,  as  well  as  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
Their  chief  town,  Duurstede  (on  the  Rhine,  not  far 
from  Utrecht,  now  a  village  only),  was  probably  the 
most  important  port  of  Western  Europe.  Here  ended 
the  highway  of  commerce  that  from  Italy  brought  the 
commodities  of  the  Orient  to  Western  Europe. 
Duurstede  stood  in  commercial  connection  not  only 
with  the  British  Islands  and  Inner  Germany,  but  also 
with  the  Danish  town,  Sleswick,  and  even  with  the  far- 
away Swedish  town,  Birka,  on  Lake  Malaren.  Pieces 
of  money,  coined  by  Charlemagne  at  Duurstede,  have 
been  found  in   Denmark,   Sweden,   and  Southern   Nor- 


way.  The  earliest  Scandinavian  coins,  which  about 
the  vear  900  were  stamped  in  Denmark,  are  imitations 
of  the  coins  of  Duurstede.1 

The   Frisians  had  their  flourishing  age    in    the    8th 

century,  when  they  were  the  most  daring  seafarers  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  ancient  historian,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  whose  history  of  the  Church  of  Hamburg  is 
such  an  inexhaustible  source  for  northern  researches, 
even  tells  about  a  Polar  expedition  undertaken  by 
Frisian  noblemen.  The  great  invention  of  the  Frisians 
was  the  typical  ship  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Cog,  a 
flat-bottomed,  high-boarded,  and  strong  ship,  using 
sails  alone,  and  quite  different  from  the  Viking  ships, 
which  used  the  sail  as  well  as  oars.2  The  cog  was  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  ship  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  but  recent  researches  have  proved  that  the 
cog,  in  the  9th  century,  was  already  used  by  the 
Frisians  who  lived  on  the  Zuyder  Sea.  The  Frisians 
were  superseded  by  the  Vikings,  who  not  only  were 
pirates  and  daring  seafarers,  but  also  plucky  and  able 
merchants. 

You  know  Erik  the  Red,  who  discovered  Greenland, 
and  his  son,  Leif  the  Lucky,  who  discovered  America 
(Vinland).  You  may  perhaps  also  have  heard  of  a  still 
greater  man,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  our  Nansen, 
Ottar,  who  is  the  first  man  who  passed  the  northern 
coast  of  Norway,  discovered  the  North  Cape,  and  came 
to  the  White  Sea,  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Richard  Chancellor.  Ottar  (Ohtere)  came,  later  on,  to 
the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  became  his  man,  and 
told  about  his  voyage  to  the  king,  who  has  preserved 
the   story   of  it   in    his   translation   of   Orosius.     From 

1  These  coins  were  probably  stamped  at  Hedeby  (Sleswick) ;  cf.  A. 
Bugge,  "  Vesterlandenes  Indflydelse,"  and  Hanberg,  Myntforhold  og 
Udmyntninger  i  Danmark  I.,  35  ff.  The  Swedish  antiquarian,  Dr. 
Hildebrand,  however,  thinks  that  they  are  from  Birka. 

2  Professor  D.  Schafer,  as  well  as  Dr.  W.  Vogel,  have  proved  that  the 
cog  is  mentioned  in  the  10th  century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier.  The 
word  cog  (French  coque)  however  seems  not  to  be  of  Dutch  origin. 


that  time  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  from  the 
regions  of  the  White  Sea  to  Northern  Norway,  and 
thence  to  Western  Europe.  Most  of  the  furs  that 
about  the  rear  iooo  were  used  in  England  probably 
came  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  The 
chieftains  of  this  region,  called  Haalogaland,  were 
among  the  first  and  richest  of  Norway,  and  carried  on 
a  considerable  shipping  and  commerce,  especially  to 
the  British  Isles.1  Their  riches  partly  consisted  in 
furs  and  partly  in  dried  codfish  from  the  great  fisheries 
in  Lofoten.  In  the  background  of  this  flourishing 
commercial  life,  we  must  see  the  strong  position  which 
this  most  northern  part  of  Norway  occupied  during  the 
Viking  Ages,  not  only  politically,  but  also  from  a 
literary  standpoint.  One  of  the  first  Norwegian  skalds, 
Eyvind  Skaldaspiller,  who  made  the  beautiful  dirge 
Hakonarmal,  was  born  up  here,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  striking  Eddie  poems,  the  Lay  of  Weland  the 
Smith,  undoubtedly  bears  traces  of  haying  been  written 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Norway,  where  the  Finns 
are  skiing  and  hunting  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  and  the 
wild  swans  are  swimming  on  the  deep  lakes. 

Later  on — about  the  year  1070 — the  city  of  Bergen 
was  built,  and  the  people  of  Haalogaland  sailed  to  thir 
town,  and  not  to  England,  with  their  fish  and  furs. 
But  the  traffic  with  the  White  Sea  was  still  carried  on, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
hear  of  Norwegian  expeditions  to  the  White  Sea,  to 
the  Biarmes,  a  Finnish  people  who  lived  up  here.  One 
of  the  Norwegians,  who  took  part  in  these  expeditions, 
afterwards  went  to  Pusdal  in  eastern  Russia,  and 
thence  to  Palestine,  whence  he  returned  to  Norway. 
This  chieftain  was  certainly  not  the  first  Norwegian  who 
had  taken  the  road  from  Haalogaland  to  the  White 
Sea  and  thence  to  Russia.  There  have  been  several 
treasures  of  silver  armlets  and  brooches  found  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Norway  that  certainly  came  from 
1  Cf.  my  paper  on  Halogaland  in  Noisk  historisk  Tidskrifi,  1908. 


Russia  and  the  countries  round  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
As  it  was  the  Norwegians  who  opened  up  the  traffic 
on  the  White  Sea,  so  it  was  another  Scandinavian 
nation,  the  Swedes,  who  opened  up  another  much  more 
important  highway  of  commerce  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Europe.  Already  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Viking  Age,  before  the  year  800,  the  Danes,  as  well  as 
the  Swedes,  had  merchant  colonies  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  a  town  (ailed 
Reric,  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenburg,  there  lived  Danish 
merchants,  and  the  Danish  King  (Godfrid)  had  custom- 
house receipts  from  this  town.1  At  a  later  time  you 
know  the  celebrated  Danish  Viking  colony  (Sa^borg  as 
it  is  called)  in  Jomsborg,  in  the  Isle  of  Wollin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder.  Jomsborg,  or  Julin,  was  during 
the  nth  centurv  the  centre  of  the  traffic  on  the  Baltic. 
When  you  sail  from  the  Oder  eastward  you  come  to 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  You  have  to  pass  a  promontory, 
which  is  still  called  by  its  Scandinavian  name, 
Domesuevs,  and  sail  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Diina. 
At  nearly  the  same  place  where  the  city  of  Riga  was 
erected  later  on,  there  must  have  been,  about  the 
year  800,  or  perhaps  still  earlier,  a  Swedish  Viking 
colony  and  merchant  settlement  on  the  same  lines  as 
Jomsborg.  Rimbert,  in  his  life  of  the  holy  Ansgar, 
tells  us  that  the  Swedes  long  before  the  year  853, 
had  been  the  lords  of  Curland.  But  in  that  year  they 
made  a  new  expedition,  trying  to  regain  their  old 
possession,  and  conquered  a  fortified  Courland  town, 
which  Rimbert  calls  Seeburg.  This  name  must  be 
Scandinayian,  and  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned 
Sceborg,  "a  fortress  on  the  sea,"  which  we  find  also 
as  the  name  of  Jomsborg.  We  may  conclude  from 
this  that  Seeburg  had  been  given  its  name  by  the 
Swedes  and,  like  the  Jomsborg  one,  had  contained 
Scandinavian  soldiers  and  merchants.  But  if  this  is 
so,  the  site  of  Seeburg  must  have  been  at  the  mouth  of 

1  This  is  told  by  the  Frankish  Annals  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 


the  Diina,  where  the  great  commercial  highway  to  inner 
Russia  and  to  the  Black  Sea  began.  This  way,  during 
the  Viking  Ages  and  the  early  Middle  Ages,  was  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gotland,  as  we  learn 
from  runic  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Guta 
Saga  "   (the  Saga  of  the  Gotlander). 

The  centre  of  the  eastern  traffic  was,  however, 
Novgorod,  on  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  and  one  of  the 
principal  marts  of  ancient  Europe.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  time  does  not  allow  me  to-night  to  enter  into  the 
historv  and  institutions  of  that  most  interesting  town. 
Novgorod  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Russian  town  that  has  a 
historv  of  its  own,  a  history  which  presents  curious 
similarities  to  the  historv  of  many  other  mediaeval  free 
towns.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  Novgorod  present 
many  traces  of  Scandinavian  influence.1  This  is  not 
strange  when  you  remember  that  Novgorod  was  the 
first  town  where  Rurik — the  Swedish  conqueror  of 
Russia — had  his  residence,  and  that  Novgorod,  later 
on,  always  stood  in  lively  connection  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  princes  of  Novgorod  had 
their  bodyguard  of  Varjags,  and  were  married  to 
Swedish  princesses.  And  Norwegian  kings  and  princes, 
like  Olav  Tryggvason  and  Saint  Olav  and  Harald  Hard- 
raade,  lived  there  for  years.  A  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Olav  is  already  mentioned  in  a  Swedish  Runic  inscrip- 
tion from  the  latter  part  of  the  i  ith  century,  and  became 
later  on  the  church  of  the  Gotlanders  in  Novgorod. 

Most  of  the  Norsemen  who  visited  Novgorod,  how- 
ever, were  not  soldiers  or  adventurers,  but  merchants, 
who  exported  Russian  furs,  Greek  and  Arabian  silks 
and  brocades,  and  Indian  spices  and  aromatics  to 
Western  Europe.  The  Baltic-Arabic  trade  reached  its 
height  during  the  10th  century,  and  we  may  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  found  on  the  island  of  Gotland  alone  about 
iCf.  A.  Btigge,  "Novgorod  som  Varjagisk  By,"  Nor  disk  tidshri/t  for 
Litteratur,  Kunst,  etc.,  1907. 


30,000  Arabic  silver  coins,  most  of  them  being  from 
Central  Asia,  and  dating  from  the  ioth  century.  Tin- 
inhabitants  of  Gotland,  which  island  was  already  in  the 
Viking  Ayes  one  of  (he  centres  of  the  Baltic  traffic, 
had,  probably  as  early  as  in  the  i  ith  century,  their  own 
factors-  in  Novgorod.  This  factory  belonged  to  the 
three  divisions  of  Gotland  in  common,  but  was  let  from 
about  the  year  1400  to  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  who  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Got- 
landers  and,  during-  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century, 
established  their  own  factory  in  Novgorod. 

The  place-names  on  the  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land to  Novgorod  clearly  show  that  it  was  not  the  Ger- 
mans, but  Scandinavian  people — Swedes  and  Got- 
landers — who  opened  the  traffic  to  Novgorod.  In  the 
Record  Office  of  the  City  of  Lubeck  there  is  a  record 
from  the  year  1268,  which  indicates  to  us  the  fairway 
up  to  Novgorod.  And  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
principal  places  along  the  fairwav  in  this  German 
record  have  got  Scandinavian  names  (not  Russian  or 
Low  German). 

The  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Novgorod  commenced 
in  the  Finnish  Gulf  at  a  small  island  called  Berko  or 
Bjorko  (the  island  of  birches).  Thence  ships  sailed  up 
the  Neva,  crossed  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  anchored 
at  Old  Ladoga,  the  Aldelgjuborg  of  our  ancestors. 
Here  the  river  Wolchow  disembogues  into  the  Lake 
of  Ladoga.  The  mouth  of  the  river  the  Germans  called 
Wolchoweminne,  from  Old  Norse  minni,  "the  mouth 
of  a  river."  The  ships  could  not  pass  further  because 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Volchow  ;  therefore  the  merchants 
had  to  send  for  the  flat-bottomed  Russian  boats  called 
lodies.  The  rowers  of  these  boats  formed,  according  to 
mediaeval  custom,  a  guild  of  their  own,  with  an  alder- 
man at  their  head,  and  were  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants 
called  vorschkcrle,  that  is  forskarlar,  "  the  waterfall- 
men."  Several  places  on  the  way  up  from  Old  Ladoga 
to  Novgorod  had  also  got  Scandinavian   names,   such 


as  Gestevelt  (from  Old  Norse  gestr),  "  field  of  the 
guests,"  and  Dhrelleborch  (i.e.,  Prcelaborg,  "the 
fortress  of  the  serfs.")1 

This  only  too  brief  survey  will,  I  hope,  show  you 
that  it  is  not  the  Germans,  but  Scandinavian  people, 
who  opened  up  the  traffic  on  the  Baltic  and  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  For  seafaring  and 
traffic  on  the  North  Sea  the  old  Norsemen  have 
probably  not  done  less.  There  were,  you  know. 
Viking  settlements  not  only  in  Normandy,  but  also  in 
the  Eow  Countries.  The  flourishing  ages  of  Rouen 
date  from  the  reign  of  Rollo,  who  made  Rouen  into 
one  of  the  chief  marts  of  France.  Freville,  one  of  the 
modern  historians  of  Rouen,  says  that  the  Normans 
who  settled  in  France,  not  only  revived,  but — one  feels 
inclined  to  say — even  created  the  great  sea-traffic 
between  Rouen  and  the  northern  countries.  The 
Normans  also  taught  the  Frenchmen  whale-fishing. 
There  were  in  Normandy  large  companies  of  whale- 
fishers  called  by  the  Scandinavian  name  Walmanni; 
and  whale-meat  soon  became  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Rouen  to  England.  Several 
Scandinavian  words  in  the  French  language  still  show 
what    the    Normans    have    done    for    developing    the 

1  It  is  well  known  that  the  rapids  in  the  Dnieper — on  the  chief  route 
from  Novgorod  to  the  Black  Sea — also  had  Scandinavian  names.  About 
a  year  ago  a  Runic  inscription  was  found  on  an  island  in  the  Black  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The  inscription  itself  is  not 
very  interesting;  the  stone  was  probably  erected  by  a  Swedish  merchant 
to  his  kinsmen.  But  the  name  of  the  island  is  curious  ;  it  is  called 
Berkowetz  (the  Birken  Island),  and  corresponds  to  old  Norse  Bjarkey, 
the  name  of  several  ancient  trading  centres  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Bjorko  in  Ingermannland,  on  the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Newa  and  to  Nowgorod,  Bjorko  in  Malaren,  Birko  at  the  mouth  of 
Tornea  (an  ancient  centre  of  trade  in  Swedish  Lapland),  Bjarkey  in 
Haalogaland,  etc.  From  the  Swedish  Bjorko  the  Municipal  and  Com- 
mercial Laws  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  called  Bjarkeyarrettr. 
That  the  name  of  the  Russian  island  is  connected  with  BjarJ&y  becomes 
still  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  birch  does  not  seem  to  grow  as 
far  south  as  the  Black  Sea,  as  Dr.  Wille,  of  the  University  of  Christiania, 
kindly  informs  me. 


shipping'  of  northern  France — words  like  hunne  (Old 
Norse  hunn  "top  of  the  mast"),  esneque  (O.N. 
snekkja,  "a  small  boat"),  matelot  (O.N.  motunautr, 
"a    sailor"),    and    esturman     (O.N.      styrimaftr,      "a 

mate.") 

Even  in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  inhabitants  have 
always  been  great  seafarers  since  the  days  of  old* 
ancient  records  present  traces  of  influence  from  the 
Norsemen  upon  the  shipping  of  these  countries.  The 
word  "  hunn  "  (hunspaen)  occurs  also  in  old  Dutch 
records,1  and  in  a  charter  from  the  14th  century  for  the 
Germans  who  sailed  to  Dortrecht,  you  will  find  the 
word  leidzagegelt  "pilotage"  (c.f.  O.N.  leifispgumafir, 
"a  pilot.")' 

It  is  also  from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  who, 
during  the  Viking  Ages,  settled  in  England,  that  the 
greatest  seafaring  nation  of  the  world  has  learned 
seamanship.  If  you  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  you  will  find  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  Scandinavian  place- 
names.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Sheppey, 
Sheerness,  and  Shoeburvness,  are  probably 
Scandinavian  names;  Southwark  is,  you  know, 
supposed  to  be  the  Old  Norse  Sufirvirki,  and  the 
"  husting  "  in  the  City  is  a  Danish  institution  dating 
from  the  time  of  King  Knut.  Further  north,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Wash,  you  have  a  promontory 
called  Skegness,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  you 
have  on  the  southern  side  Grimsby,  founded  by  a 
Viking  called  Grim,  and  the  home  of  Havelok  the  Dane. 
Just  opposite  Grimsby,  there  was  a  town  called 
Ravensere  (that  is  to  say,  Old  Norse,  Hrafnscyrr). 
Further  north  you  will  find  alono'  the  sea  coast  Whitby 
and  several  other  Scandinavian  names. 

Still  more  noteworthy  are  perhaps  the  names  along 
the  coast  of  Wales  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  from 
Chester  to  Bristol.      The  interesting  researches  of  Mr. 

1  Kameraars  rekeningen  van  Devenke  . 
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Moffat1  have  proved  that  there  were  in  southern  Wales 
Norse — (probablv  Norwegian) — settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby  and  of  Swansea,  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  These  settlements  must  have  existed 
even  after  the  Viking  Ages,  and  their  inhabitants  must 
have  been  mostly  merchants.  When  the  English  had 
conquered  Dublin,  this  town  got  a  partly  new  popula- 
tion, mostly  consisting  of  men  from  Haverford, 
Milford,  Swansea,  Bristol,  and  other  neighbouring 
places,  and  a  great  part  of  these  new  settlers  have  got 
distinctly  Scandinavian  names.  It  is  also  a  curious 
fact  that  the  reigning  family  of  Waterford,  one  of  the 
Norse  settlements  in  Ireland  before  the  English 
Conquest,  the  MacGillemories,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Devonshire.  The  MacGillemories  were,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  Celtic  name,  neither  Irish  nor  Eng- 
lish, but  came  from  a  distinctly  Scandinavian  stock.2 

When  we  keep  this  in  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
place-names  teach  us  that  it  was  people  of  Danish  and 
of  Norwegian  origin  who,  during  the  Early  Middle 
Ages,  carried  on  most  of  the  sea-traffic  between  Chester 
and  Bristol.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  you  find  the 
Point  of  Air  (from  Old  Norse  eyrr,  a  fiat,  sandy 
promontory),  the  same  place-name  which  you  have  got 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Then  you  pass  Great  Orme's  Head 
(O.N.  Ormshofud),  come  to  the  island  of  Anglesey 
(the  Qngulsey  of  the  Vikings),  and  pass  the  Skerries, 
Main    Piscar    Rock    (from    O.N.    fiskarr,      "  a    fisher- 

1  See  his  paper  on  "Norse  Place-names  in  Gower  (Glamorganshire)," 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  95-117. 

2  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  has  also  shown  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  were  settlements  of  Scandinavians  in  heathen  times  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Parrett ; 
see  his  paper  on  "  Tradition  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Quantocks,"  Saga- 
Book,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  142-150,  and  District  Reports,  ib.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  42  and 
151.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  one  time  the  boundary  of  Devon  may 
have  extended  as  far  as  to  the  River  Parrett,  while  Norse  settlements 
probably  existed  further  west  on  the  coasts  of  both  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
though  the  evidence  for  them  has  not  been  examined  as  yet  with  the 
care  which  the  subject  deserves. — A.  F.  Major. 
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man  "),  and  several  other  small  islands.  Off  the  north- 
western promontory  of  Wales  yon  will  pass  the  small 
island  of  Bardsey  (O.N.  BarSsey),  and  not  far  from  St. 
David's  Mead  von  will  see  another  small  island, 
Ramsey  (Hrafnsey). 

I  wonder  if  it  was  by  accident  merely  that  the  first 
English  ships  which — at  the  beginning-  of  the  15th 
centurv — went  to  the  Iceland  fisheries,  came  from 
Bristol  and  Grimsby,  and  that  these  two  towns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  the  most  daring  seafarers  of  the 
British   Islands. 

What  we  know  of  the  private  life  of  the  Norsemen  in 
their  settlements  in  this  island  is  not  much,  not  as 
much,  by  far,  as  we  know  about  the  Norsemen  in  Ire- 
land. But  still  we  know  enough  to  see  that  they  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  development,  not  only 
of  seafaring,  but  also  of  commercial,  and  even  of  town 
life  in  England.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  Norse- 
men, who,  in  their  own  home,  had  almost  no  towns,  in 
England  lived  principally  in  fortified  towns.  The  five 
Danish  burghs  is  the  first  federation  of  boroughs  known 
in  this  island,  and  in  fact  the  earliest  federation  of  towns 
known  outside  Italy.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
the  municipal  constitution  of  the  Five  Burghs,  i.e., 
Lincoln,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
We  only  know  that  they  were  associated  in  some  way, 
that  they  had  their  common  court,  or  "  thing  "  as  we 
call  it,  and  that  each  town  besides  had  its  own  court. 
But  we  know  that  municipal  freedom  was  more 
developed  here  than  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  towns. 
The  Five  Burghs,  as  well  as  other  Norse  towns,  were 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  only  English 
towns  which  had  their  own  local  magistrates.  You 
meet  them  in  Domesday  Book,  where  they  are  called 
Lawmen  (lagmanni)  or  indices.  They  are  always 
twelve  in  number,  and  preside  in  the  local  courts. 
Their  name,  lawman,  corresponds  to  the  Norse 
h>gma<Sr,     "  a    man    who    knows    the    law."     But   their 
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position  corresponds  more  closely  to  that  of  the  Ipgrettis- 
menn,  i.e.,  the  members  of  the  Ipgretta,  that  is  to  say, 
the  inner  circle  of  Scandinavian  courts,  consisting  of 
twelve  men,  where  all  lawsuits  were  prepared  and  before 
whom  all  actions  were  brought.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  lawmen  developed  into  local  magistrates,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  German  "  Schoffen  "  and  the  French 
"echevins,"  who,  as  local  magistrates,  have  developed 
from  the  scabini,  who  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  were 
members  of  the  Frankish  courts.  After  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  do  not  hear  much  about 
the  lawmen;  but  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First  they  still  existed  in  Stamford. 

Still  more  interesting  is  perhaps  the  influence  of  the 
Norsemen  upon  another  very  important  part  of  Early 
English  social  life— the  Guilds.  In  no  European 
country  have  the  Guilds  found  a  wider  extension  than 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  We  already  find  them  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  They 
formed,  so  to  say,  the  nucleus  of  municipal  freedom. 
Every  Anglo-Saxon,  clergyman  as  well  as  layman, 
nobleman  as  well  as  peasant  and  townsman,  was 
member  of  a  guild.  There  were  both  religious  guilds 
or  fraternities,  social  guilds,  frith  guilds,  guilds  of 
townsmen,  and  probably  also  (in  the  nth  century  at 
least)  merchants'  guilds.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians 
who  settled  in  England  at  an  early  date  also  united  in 
guilds.  We  know  that  King  Knut  and  his  son  Harold 
were  members  of  a  religious  guild  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Canterbury.  And  one  of  the  few  Anglo- 
Saxon  guilds,  whose  statutes  are  preserved,  that  of 
Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  was  founded  by  a  Dane 
named  Orky  or  Urki,  one  of  King  K nut's  men.  A 
place  in  Yorkshire  is  at  the  present  day  called  Mill- 
housdale,  which  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Gildhusdal,1 
i.e.,  the  valley  of  the  guildhouse  or  guildhall.  The 
name  by  which  the  same  place  is  called  in  Doomsday 

1  Cf.  "  Kirkby's  Inquest,"  Surtee's  Soc.  Publ. 
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Book,    "  Gildhusdal, "    is,    however,    not   Anglo-Saxon, 

but  Old  Norse.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that 
Millhousdale  in  olden  times  was  the  site  of  a  guildhall, 
where  the  Xorse  settlers  of  this  district  gathered  and 
held  their  meetings. 

The  Norsemen  who  settled  in  England  not  only 
learned  from  the  English  to  unite  into  guilds,  they  also 
transferred  this  institution  from  England  to  their  own 
countries.  The  Norwegian  and  the  Danish  guilds 
(the  Swedish  ones  we  know  very  little  about)  do  not 
trace  their  origin  back  to  the  Viking  Age  or  to  institu- 
tions originally  Scandinavian  or  heathen.  The  Sagas 
clearlv  indicate  that  it  was  the  Norwegian  king,  Olav 
Kvrre,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nth  century, 
founded  the  first  Norwegian  guilds.  The  Danish 
guilds  date  from  about  the  same  time.  But  there  is 
such  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Norwegian  and 
the  Danish  guilds  on  one  side  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
guilds  on  the  other,  that  we  may  certainlv  conclude  that 
the  guild  institution  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  from  England.  This  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  The  great  authority  upon  the  guild  ques- 
tion, the  German,  Karl  Hegel,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  thinks  that  the  guilds  were  transferred  to  Denmark 
at  the  time  of  King  Knut,  who  himself  was  a  guild 
brother. 

At  the  same  time  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  guilds 
naturally  got  their  peculiar  character,  and  adopted 
several  institutions  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The 
revenge  for  bloodshed  formed,  as  you  know,  an 
important  factor  of  old  Northern  life.  And  in  conse- 
quence the  duty  of  the  members  of  a  guild  to  avenge 
their  brothers  was  accentuated.  When  a  Norwegian 
chieftain,  in  olden  times,  died,  his  son  gave  a  great 
festival,  to  which  all  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  neighbours  were  invited,  and  at  which  he  was 
recognised  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  This  institu- 
tion,  the  funeral  feast,  or  "  Arveol,"  as  we  called  it, 
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was  also  adopted  by  the  Norwegian  guilds.  When  a 
member  of  a  Norwegian  guild  died,  his  son  and  the 
guild  joined  in  giving  the  funeral  festival  and  in 
defraving  the  expenses.  And  during  this  festival  the 
son  took  the  seat  of  his  father  as  member  of  the  guild. 

But  is  it  not  curious  that  we  find  these  same  institu- 
tions in  an  Anglo-Saxon  guild  of  the  12th  century,  that 
of  the  Thanes  of  Cambridge?  Cambridge  belonged 
once  to  the  Dane-law,  and  that  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  we  find  in  the  statutes  of  the  above-mentioned 
guild  traces  of  Norse  influence.  If  a  member  of  the 
guild  was  killed,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  guild  brothers 
to  avenge  his  death.  This  is  in  fact  he  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  guild  where  we  find  traces  of  the  revenge  for 
bloodshed.  Another  passage  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Cambridge  guild  still  more  clearly  presents  traces  of 
Scandinavian  influence.  If  a  brother  dies,  then  the 
statutes  sav  :  "  And  se  gyldscipe  hyrfe  be  healfre 
feorme  pone  for^ferejan."  Kemble,  in  his  "  Saxons 
in  England,"  translates  this  :  "And  let  the  gildship 
inherit  of  the  dead  half  a  farm."  But  this  translation 
gives  no  meaning.  Hyrfe  cannot  here  have  its  usual 
meaning,  "  to  inherit,"  but  must  be  the  Old  Norse 
erf  a,  which  also  means  "  to  give  a  funeral  festival." 
I  therefore  translate  the  passage  :  "  And  that  the  guild 
defray  half  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  festival  after  the 
dead."  In  other  words,  the  Cambridge  guild  has 
adopted  an  originally  Scandinavian  institution,  which 
also  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  Old  Norwegian 
guilds. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  Danish  or  Nor- 
wegian influence.  In  "  Lil>er  Wintoniensis  "  (a  sequel  to 
the  Doomsday  Book),  a  guildhall  at  Winchester  bears 
the  name  "  hantachen-sele."  Gross,  in  his  standard 
work,  "The  Gild  Merchant,"  says  that  this  looks  like 
a  corruption  of  "  hansele  "  (German  "  hansa-saal  "). 
But  he  is  not  right.  "  Ilantachcn-sele  "  is  an  O'd 
Norse    word;    the    first    part    of    it    is    the    Old    Norse 
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handartak  (shake  of  the  hand).  It  was  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  guilds,  a  custom  that  new  guild- 
brothers,  when  entering  the  fraternity,  shook  hands  and 
promised  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  guild. 

But  the  country  where  we  most  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  the  Norsemen  upon  trade,  shipping,  and 
town-life,  is  Ireland.  Ireland  had  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Vikings  no  real  towns.  All  the  more  important 
Irish  seaports — Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  were  founded  during  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies by  the  Norwegian  (and  partly  Danish)  settlers. 
In  these  towns  the  Norse  language  was  still  spoken 
in  the  13th  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings 
(Austmenn-Ostmanni,  as  they  were  called)  formed 
even  later  a  distinct  nationality.  They  lived  mostly 
as  traders  and  seafarers,  and  helped  greatly  to  bring 
Ireland  into  closer  connection  with  foreign  countries. 
You  may  see  their  importance  for  Ireland  from  the  fact 
that  mediaeval  historians  tell  that  the  Ostmen  who  came 
from  Norway  got  permission  from  Irish  kings  to  settle 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  bring  the  Irish  the  foreign 
commodities  which  they  wanted.  The  commerce  that 
these  Norse  settlers  carried  on  during  the  10th  and  nth 
centuries  was  indeed  very  important.  They  followed 
the  old  Irish  trade  route  to  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Gironde.  They  pursued  a  most  lively  traffic  with 
Bristol  and  Chester.  They  sailed  to  Iceland  and  to 
Norway.  We  find  them  even  trading  in  distant 
Novgorod. 

But  the  Viking  Ages  ended.  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes  became  Christians.  The  Danish  sway  in 
England  came  to  an  end.  The  Scandinavian  peoples 
were  superseded  as  masters  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  by  English,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  The  founda- 
tion of  German  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  and  shipping 
that  had  been  carried  on  since  the  Viking  Ages. 
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The  Features  of  the  Advance  of  the  Study  of  Danish  Archaeology 

in  the  Last  Decades,   by  Dr.  W.   Dreyer.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Balder  Myth,  and  Some  English  Poets,  by  Mrs.  Clare  Jerrold. 

8.  Part  II.     Palnatoki  in  South  Wales,  by  Alex.  G.  Moffat,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 

The  Round  Church  and  Earl's  Bu  of  Orphir,  Orkney,  by  A.  W.  Johnston, 

F.S.A.Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Anthropological  Evidences  of  the  Relations  between  the  Races 

of  Britain   and   Scandinavia,  by  J.  Gray,  B.Sc.    (Illustrated.) 
Irish  Episodes  in  Icelandic  Literature,  by  Eleanor  Hull. 

9.  Part  III.    The  Danish  Camp  on  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  by  A.  R.  Goddard, 

B.A.  (Illustrated.) 
Some  Notes  on  the  Norsemen    in    Argyllshire    and    on    the    Clyde, 

by  R.  L.  Bremner,  M.A.,  B.L.    (Illustrated.) 
Discovery     of     a    Pre-historic     Sun-Chariot    in     Denmark,     by    Karl 

Blind.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Saga  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Norsemen  in  Uist  Folklore,  by  the  Rev.  Allan  McDonald. 
Maeshow   and  the  Standing  Stones   of  Stenness  :  Their  Age  and 

Purpose,  by  Magnus  Spence.    (Illustrated.) 
Stone  Circles,  and  other  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Great  Britain, 

bv  A.  L.  Lewis.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Lay  of  Thrym,  translated  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Barmby. 
Survey  of  Orkneyan  Place-Names,  by  A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot. 
VOL.   IV.      Containing   Proceedings,    District    Reports,    etc,  during    1904   and    1905,   and    the 
following  Papers  in  full  :  — 

10.  Part  I.    Research,  Inaugural  Address,  by  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.,  President. 

Some  Anthropological  Notes  from  Orkney,  by  M.  Mackenzie  Charleson, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.     (Illustrated.) 
On  the  Place  Name  Wetwang,  by  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Traces  of  Danish  Conquest  and  Settlement  in  Cambridgeshire,  by 

E.  Hailstone,  F.R.Hist.S.    (With  Map.) 
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he  Danes  in  Cambridgeshire,  b-  I-jv.'I.  v  .  n 

candinavian  Motifs  in  Anglo-Saxon  am  irn. 

by  Rev.  H.  J.  Dikinfield  Astley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  S.L. 

King  William  the  Wanderer,  by  W.  G.  Collii       ood, 
Shipbuilding   and    Nautical   Terms   of  O  .     in  t. 

Magni'sson,  M.A. 
11.    Part    II.     The   Oldest    Known   List   of  8candinav 

StefAnsson.  Ph.D. 
Notes  on  the  Danework,  by  H.  A.  Kj.tR,  M.A.     (Illustrat<  d.) 
Ship-Burials,  by  Haakon  Schetelig. 

Notes  on  some  Icelandic  Churches,  by  Mrs.  Disney  Leith 
Homer  and  Beowulf,  by  Professor  J.  Wight-Duff,  M.A. 
Review  of  "Origines  Islandicae,"  by  Eirikk  Magnusson,  M.A. 

12.  VOL.  V.,  Part  I.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc,  for  1906,  and  the  folloWr, 

ing  Papers  in  full  :— 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Gudmund   Arason,  by  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A. 

Gringolet,  Gawain's  Horse,  by  Professor  I,  Gollancz,  Litt.D. 

Some    Illustrations    of   the    Archaeology    of     the    Viking     Age     in 

England,  by  \V.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President  .(Illustrated). 
Tradition  and  Folklore  of  the  Quantocks,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.A., 

M.R.C.S. 
Northern  Folksongs:    Danish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  and   Swedish 

bv  Sveinbjorn  Sveinhiornsson  (With  Musical  Illustrations). 
Ship-Burial  at  Kiloran  Bay,  Colonsay,  Scotland,  by  Haakon  Schetelig. 

13.  Part  II.  Notes  on  Danes'  Skins,  by  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  Hon.  Corresponding 
Member  (with  Plate.) 

A  Newly  Found  Inscription  from  the  Brodgar  Circle,  by  Magnus  Olse 

Hon.  Corresponding  Member.     (Illustrated). 
A     Shetland     Legend     from     flj  tsdaela     Saga,     by     Professor    W. 

Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  1905-7. 
Western  Influence  on  the  Earliest  Viking  Settlers,  by  J6n  Stefanssoi 

Ph.D.,  Vice-President. 
Notes  on  a  Decorated   Bucket  from  the  Oseberg  Find,  by„Piofesso 

Gabriel  Gustafson,  Hon.  Life  Member  (with  two  Plates.) 
The  Last  of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth,  Part  I,  by  EirIkr  MagnI"ss<>i> 

M.A.,  Vice-President. 
Iceland  and  the  Humanities,  Inaugural  Address,  by  Professor  W.  I 

Ker,  M.A.,  President. 
The  Viking  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge,  discovered  at  Glamford-Brigg, 

N.  Lines.,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Hunt,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Gael  and  the  Gall;   Notes  on  the  Social  Condition  of  Ireland 

during  the   Norse   Period,  by  Eleanor   Hull,   Hon.  Secretary,   Irish  Texts 

Society. 

14.  VOL.  VI.,  Part  I.    (See  contents  on  Front  Page.) 

N.B.— Saga-Book  Nos.  13  &  14  will  be  issued  gratis  to  Members  elected  in  1909. 
Price. — Back  numbers  may  be  had  at  10/-  each,  except  Nos.  1  and  3,  which  are  very  scarce 
and  only  sold  with  complete  set  (at  £1  each  number.)    No.  4  is  out  of  print. 

ORKNEY,     SHETLAND,     CAITHNESS     AND 
SUTHERLAND     OLD-LORE     SERIES. 

A  quarterly  publication  of  Miscellany  and  Records,   10s.  6d.  a  year.      Special  prospectus 
on  application. 

EXTRA    SERIES. 

1.  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,   1892.      "Birds  of  Omen   in   Shetland,"  by  Jessie 

M.  E.Saxby,  with  "Notes  on  the  Folklore  of  the  Raven  and  Owl,"  by  W.  A. 

Clouston.     Out  of  print. 

2.  RUIN8   OF  THE    SAGA-TIME    IN    ICELAND,   by  Thorsteinn    Erlingsson,   with 

Introduction  and  Appendix  by  F.  T.  Norris  and  J6n  Stefansson,  Ph.D.  (Illustrated.) 
Presented  to  the  Club  by  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford,  at  whose  expense  the  survey  was 
made.    112  pp.,  paper  covers  (27  in  stock).     10s. 

TRANSLATION     SERIES. 

Vol.  I.,  1902.  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Cormac  the  8kald."  Translated  from 
the  Icelandic  of  Kormak's  Saga  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  and  Jon  Stefansson, 
Ph.D.,  with  24  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood.  1902.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  145  pp.,  gin. 
by  7in.    Published  at  7s.  6d.    Price  6s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.,  1908.  "The  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  "commonly  known  as  Ssomund's 
Edda.  Part  I.,  The  Mythological  Poems.  Edited  and  Translated,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Olive  Bray.  Illustrated  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A,, 
F.S.A.      Price  15s.     To  Members,  10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 

LIBRARY   CATALOGUE   OF  THE  VIKING  CLUB.      6d. 

REVIEW,     ORIGINE8    I8LANDICAE.      By    EirIkr    Magnusson,  M.A.    Reprinted  from 

the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.    2s. 
BOOK8    ON    NORTHERN    SUBJECTS    may    be    had    by    Members  at  Special    Prices 

through  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr,  A.  W.  Johnston,  29,  Ashburnham  Mansions,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.W. 
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